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94 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

Among the improvements added by the authors the following may be 
specially noticed: a more simple and concise statement of the facts of Latin 
grammar; the gradual introduction of the student to a knowledge of the inflec- 
tions of the verb, noun, adjective, and pronoun; the addition of English deriva- 
tives to the vocabularies in the earlier part of the book — a feature which, in the 
hands of the judicious teacher, is the foundation at once of a knowledge of Eng- 
lish and of Latin prose; the interspersion throughout the book of easy passages 
for sight translation. Particular attention should be drawn to the treatment of 
Latin syntax in the book as at once simple, interesting, and concise from the 
learner's point of view. This portion of the book is free from that over-elabora- 
tion and over-division which mar so many otherwise excellent manuals. Finally, 
the New First Latin Book is a complete introduction to the reading of Caesar. 

William Dale 
St. Mary's, Ont. 



The First Six Books of Virgil's Aeneid. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By Jesse Benedict Carter. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1903. Pp. xxxv+153 + 252 + 134. $1.40. 

The First Six Books 0} Virgil's Aeneid. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Abridged Edition. By Jesse Benedict 
Carter. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1906. Pp. xxviii + 
153+ 120 + 134. $1.20. 

These volumes are practically identical in their introductory chapters, text, 
and vocabulary, except that there is no treatment of metres in the abridged 
edition. The notes of the smaller book are briefer and omit some of the details 
given in the other, especially in the second half. The abridgment has been made 
with excellent judgment and has undoubtedly accomplished its purpose of adapt- 
ing it more closely to the requirements of the pupil. 

In the Introduction are chapters on "Virgil," "The Aeneid," "Virgil Past 
and Present," "The Myths of the Aeneid," and "The Metres of the Aeneid." 
These subjects are treated in a rather broader, more scholarly manner than is 
common in such introductions, and yet simply and clearly. At a few points, 
however, there is chance for amendment, especially in form of expression. A 
misleading statement at the top of p. xii has been corrected in the new edition. 

A few grammatical blunders in the notes remain to be corrected; e. g.: i. 58, 
jaciat is almost necessarily a condition contrary to fact; i. 126, alto, and i. 226, 
regnis, can hardly be a different case from i. 181, pelago ; iv 35, esto is not " grant 
me this much," but rather " granted," " even if." In the note on i.179, jruges 
.... frangere saxo, we need light on Professor Carter's idea of a grindstone. 

It is the author's policy not to give many translations in the notes, and those 
he gives are generally excellent. One could wish that he had given more, espe- 
cially at points where their absence will lead the pupil to an inelegant rendering. 
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It is true that most of the good influence along this line must come from the 
teacher in the classroom ; at the same time, the pupil's deepest impression often 
comes from his own unaided tussle with the text before the teacher has a chance. 
His own defective translation is fixed in his mind by the necessity of holding it 
for tomorrow's recitation, and the impression tends to lower his standard of 
translation. 

The mythological, historical, and antiquarian notes are clear, brief, and uni- 
formly excellent, and constitute one of the best claims the book has to recogni- 
tion. There is nothing, either in these notes or in the others, that can be classed 
as useless lumber. Especially useful and suggestive are the lists of references 
to other passages in the Aeneid in which the peculiarities discussed in the notes 
occur. The books contain good illustrations: a colored plate of the mosaic of 
Sousse, representing Virgil seated between two muses, the Tabula Iliaca, and 
sixteen excellent reproductions of illustrations from the Codex Vaticanus and 
the Codex Romanus. 

The vocabulary, considered by itself, is a good piece of work, but it does 
not fit the notes. In some passages the pupil will be embarrassed by the 
meagerness of translation in the notes and the failure of the vocabulary to pro- 
vide the needed help. It is unfair to both persons when the notes are written 
by one man, and the vocabulary by another. One of the results in the present 
case is disagreement of spelling: vo in the text, vu in the vocabulary. The blun- 
der in the definition of postquam has not been corrected in the new edition. 

These are minor matters, however, and the books are so scholarly and have 
such a sanity and freshness about them, that they deserve careful attention from 
every teacher of Virgil. 

J. J. S. 



Aristotle's Politics. Translated by Benjamin Jowett. With Intro- 
duction, Analysis, and Index by H. W. C. Davis. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. 355. $1. 

This is a reissue, in a small, attractive, and serviceable volume, of Jowett's 
translation of Aristotle's Politics. Teachers and students, whether of the ancient 
classics for their own sake or of political theory and history, will certainly wel- 
come this work in such convenient form. 

The Introduction is only the barest sketch of Aristotle's life and work, but 
at its close, in a few well-chosen words, Mr. Davis gives an estimate of Aristotle's 
place in the history of political theory that has the virtue of being appreciative 
without being extravagant. Some have styled Aristotle a great modern thinker, 
and with some truth, but his importance is not lessened by recognizing that many 
of his conclusions can now be easily refuted; that his ideas of slavery as indis- 
pensable and of commerce as necessarily degrading are extreme when not quite 
untenable; or that the city-state, of which he wrote, was passing away even at the 
time of his writing. A return to Aristotle, then, would not be warranted, but, as 



